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THE PRESENT MOMENTOUS CRISIS. 





(Tues are extraordinary times, and therefore we deviate 
a little from our usual course, in giving insertion to the 
following letter. The King has accepted the resignation 
of his ministers; the resignation of the people is post_ 
pened] 






TO THE TATLER. 
* Sm,—lIt is said that in more than one quarter the tax- 
gatherers have met with refusals from the citizens of the 
metropolis, to pay any more taxes until the Reform Bill 
shall be passed. Whether it be true or not, much ex- 
citement is likely to be the result of the crisis in which 
the nation is placed, in consequence of the resignation 
of the ministry, te whose hands the favourite measure 
of the people was entrusted. How they have acted their 
part, whether well or il, is not at this time a matter for 
enquiry ; but it is of some importance to know, who is 
the man likely to be appointed by the King as the official 
organ of the power of this noble but ill-treated people. 
Report points to the Duke of Wellington. I would fain 
hope falsely, as the whole course of his life gives but too 
plain an evidence, how little human feelings, or even 
human slaughter, are regarded by him. He would most 
probably look only to the laws for his rule of conduct ; 
and if they were in opposition to his notions, he would 
by his influence cayse them to be so altered, as would 
leave to the bayonet their principal enforcement. With 
soldiers, everything is considered lawful which may gain 
an end, and every human consideration which falls with- 
out the line of what they have been taught to consider 
duty, is scoffed at. What the motives of the Duke of 


Wellington are with regard to duty, may be gathered 
No. 510, 
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lam ; has beat, burnt, plundered, and destroyed in all parts 





from the following letter, written by him in the East 
Indies, to Colonel Munro :— 


* Camp at Soodnetty, Aug. 1, 1800. 

‘Dear Munro,—I have received your letters of the 
22d and 23d. I have sent to the commanding officers at 
Hullihall and at Nuggar, to furvish ammunition in mo- 
derate quantities, on the requisition of your amildars; in 
any quantities you please on your own. . Don’t press 
Hullihall too much, as I know they are not very well 
supplied there. Take what you oe from Nuggar. 
I have taken and Doondiah’s baggage and siz 
guns, and driven into the Mulpurbu (where they were 
drowned) about FIVE THOUSAND PEOPLE. J stornied 
Duminull on the 26th of July. . Doondiah’s followers 
are quitting him apace, as they do not think the amuse- 
ment very gratifying at the present moment. The war, 
therefore, is mearly at an end; and another blow which 
I am meditating upon him and his. bunjerries, in the 
Hentoor country, will most probably bring it to a close. 
I must halt here to morraw, to refresh a little, ha 
marched every day since the 22nd July and on the 30th, 
the day on which I took his baggage, I-marched twenty- 
six miles, which, let me tell you, is no small matter in 
this country. : 

‘ My troeps are in high health and spirits, and their 
pockets full of money, the produce of plunder. \ still 
think, however, that a store of rice at Hullihall will do 
us no harm, and if I should not wantit, the expense 


will not signify. 
successful in Bu- 





‘ Colonel Montresor has been v 


of the country. But 1 am still of opinion that nothing has 
been done which can tend effectually to put an end to 
the rebellion in Bulam, and that the near approach of 
the rains renders it impossible to do that which alone, in 
my opinion, will ever get the better of Kistnapuh Naig.’ 
—Life and Correspondence of Sir T. Monro. 


This is most borrible! Five thousand people driven, 
into a river to drown, and then laughed at, with fiend- 
like, with cold-blooded cruelty! It is not desirable 
that such a man should be placed in a situation either of 
responsible or irresponsible power, at atime of excite- 
ment like the present. We remember the massacre of 
Manchester, and are not desirous of a repetition. 

But let not the people give way to temporary rages 
which ever reverts upon itself : the Majesty of the nation 
presents too imposing a front to need the display o 
mere ebullition. The game is in their own hands, and 
they have nothing to fear. If they are illegally taxed, 
let them quietly and firmly resist the payment of such 
taxation, and leave with thr would-be tyrants the onu 
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of enforcement. The word calls up a smile. Enforce- 
One hundred thousand is the total number of 
troops, and even supposing they would be persuaded to 
commit an illegal act—a thing not likely to happen— 


ment! 


supposing they were all to be withdrawn from Ireland, 
and a miracle were wrouglit to keep Ireland meanwhile 
in peace, only look at the fact, that the meeting of the 
Birmingham Union alone, amounted to two hundred and 
fifty thousand. What then have the people to fear? 
The question has, it is true, come to an issue ; and it is 


a question of some import, whether the individuals of | 


this nation have a property in their own bodies, or 


whether, like the hordes of black slaves in the West 


Indies, they are the property of a small number of mas. 
ters. 
walk down oppression with scarce an effort. The power 


of the oligarchy is withered; itis like a sapless vine. It | 


exists only in idea. The greatest fear is, that excite- 
ment may in the heat of momentary indignation be car- 
ried too great a length, that it may raise a wave to sweep 
‘down more than was intended, and which might after- 
wards be regretted. Confusion is at all times mischiev- 


ous: when it is created, the guilty object oftentimes | 
thievishly disposed ; but as for regular training in bodies, 


‘escapes, and the innocent suffers in his room. Let my 
gallant countrymen put on the resolution of brave men, 
‘and not the fury of slaves. Let them assume an atti- 
tude of defence, that of men slow to strike, but whose 
first blow is mortal. Bear but these things in mind ! 

By the constitution of England, no Englishman may 
be taxed but by his representative in Parliament, 

If the House of Commons have, by their own vote, 
declared that they are not the representatives of the 
.people, 

Therefore the people of England may legally resist 
the payment of taxes until they shall be officially 
represented. 

Resistance of illegal oppression by all peaceable means 
‘becomes a duty. Gratuitous force would be unworthy, 
where the odds are as two hundred and forty to one. 

J remain, Sir, yours very truly, 


May 9, 1832. Junius Reprvrvvs. 


DEFENCE IN THE STREETS.—COLONEL 
MACIRONE’S BOOK. 
By Junius Repivivus. 
TO THE TATLER. 
‘ L loathe all war and warriors.’ 
Sir,—In the ‘ United Service Journal’ of the current 
‘ponth, there appears a review of a work written by 


Colonel Macirone, sometime aid-du-camp to Joachim 





In such a cause, a simultaneous movement would | 


| Murat, who, owing to the extraordinary practical talent 


he displayed in human slaughter, as well in his own mani- 
pulations, as in the workmanlike dexterity he imparted 
to his journeyman man-butchers, rose, like the Paladins 
of old, to be a King of Naples; and for aught we know 
to the contrary, made as good a King as any ‘pestilent 
conqueror’ that ever lived, and was moreover as little 
cared about in the way of affection; as witness his death, 
which took place in the summary style of an execution by 
Captain Rock; the bulk of his ‘ faithful subjects’ not 
feeling at all interested in the matter. 
The title of the work of Colonel Macirone is, ‘ Defen- 
sive Instructions for the People.’ As far as my own 
notion goes, I should have been as well contented if the 
work had not been published, being of opinion, that every 
thing tending to bloodshed is bad, and that m-case of a 
collision between the governors aod the governed, ‘caused 
by unjust oppression on the part of the former, the latter 
are sufficiently numerous to walk them dowh, wsing per- 
haps an occasional kick or so, but withoadt the necessity 
of any exertion for their hands, either arnied or unarmed. 
It is certainly quite as well to know how to wwe Weapon, 
because it begets a respect on the part of those who are 


to fight, it is mischievous and demoralizing. Training 
comes fast enough when it is wanted, as was evidenced in 
France, where the intrained populace Beat out the trained 
hirelings without much difficulty ; and would again do so, 
were it put to the trial. %In England, people have not 
been uSed to fighting, and whether trained or untrained, 
the populace would run away from the soldiéry’on the 
first collision, the moment they beheld dead bodies Tying 
about. But this would not last long. They would return 
again and again to the charge,—stppdsing ‘there ‘were 
anything worth fighting for,—afid they would be ulti- 
mately succéssful. There is ho quality Which is ‘so much 
the creature of practice, as mere physical ‘cOlirage; and 
after all, ‘it is an attribute which quadrlipéds ‘and ‘birds 


| possess in far greater perfection than human beirigs, and 


amongst the latter, the poorest in the gifts of fortune ‘are 


| the most commonly endowed with it. ft is an ‘easy path 


to fame, to say nothing of the bull-dog gratification which 
coarse minds ever feel ‘in strife, for whatever ptirpose 
exercised. Many a manis there, who devoutly believes 
hiniself to be a coward, till stern hedessity, from which 
there is no escape, drives him into danger, and ‘he then 
discovers that Ke is ‘as brave, if dt braver, ‘than many 
practised warriors; just a8 tlie Botirgéois’ Gentilhomme 
was surprised to find that ‘he’ talkéd prose without 


‘“s 


knowing it. 
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However, opinion, in some things is a matter of taste, 
and Colonel Macirone having long been in the service of 
a great man-killer, has a liking to play at soldiers still. 
He thinks he has discovered a new and superior mode of 
fiz shting, by means of foot-lancers, which plan he first 
offered to a Lord Something Somerset, no doubt as an 
improvement upon the means actually in use for keeping 
down the people. Lord Something, in answer, treated 
him with polite contempt—nothing very new in diplo- 
macy—and the Colonel,— 


‘ Fir’d that the Lord rejects him, ’sdeath, he’ll print it.’ 


His proposition of adding the use of a lance to that of 
the musket, seems to have some marrow in it, for fighting 
men who are to combat near their own dwellings; but 
were I reduced to become that most wretched of all 
human beings, a hireling soldier, I should deem the extra 
weight a most intolerable nuisance upon a march, without 
a horse to carry it. As for its being a weapon adapted 
fir the populace to resist soldiery, it seems rather too 
complicated, by reason of its joint-work, and moreover, 
too conspirator-like, after the fashion of a poacher’s gun. 
Whatever it is right to do, it is right to do boldly, like 
the act of a free nation, and not like the act of a band of 
skulking assassins. The sword should be worn openly 
ly the side, not concealed in a walking stick, overtly 
peaceable, secretly mischievous. All conspiracies are bad 
things, for they are a proof that a small number wish to 
coerce a larger, a thing not practicable, or if momentarily 
successful, sure to be altered by a reaction. Nations 
never conspire; parties do. England at present wills 
the overthrow of the Oligarchy, and the will of the 
ration must prevail. Riego and the Spanish patriots 
willed the freedom of Spain; the nation did not will it, 
and numbers of noble and gallant men wasted their lives 
vs fruitless!y as Brutus and Cassius did of old. To return 
to the subject, the joint in the:lance of Colonel Macirone 
seems principally useful for the purpose of affording an 
easier mode of concealment in the dwelling of a conspi- 
rator, and there is nothing very new in it either. As for 
weapons, in the case of a nation resisting domestic op- 
pression, everything becomes a weapon which a hand 
can grasp, or impart motion to. They are to be found 
in abundance, enclosing squares and areas, they cover 
the tops of walls, and the roofs of houses, they abound 
in the workshops of artisans of every grade, and exist in 
almost every known form of matter, on which human 
hands have been employed. As for lances ‘ for the 
nonce,’ there are two very ordinary utensils of civilized 








life, which, when fitted together, produce one weapon of 
a most undeniable kind: a wine-merchant’s candlestick 
and the staff of a cobweb broom. A legislature might 
prohibit an Lrishman's pike, but it would be an awkward 
thing to make an enactment against a candlestick and a 
broom being found in one and the same house. We may 
talk as we will, but the fact is, there is no real security 
for a government, but in the affection or indifference of 
the people. A government which is hated by all but its 
creatures cannot long endure. | . 

The Reviewer begins his article in an arma-virumque- 
cano kind of style, in which he lauds the ‘ belligerent 
classes,’ as the equals of professional authors in writing, 
and immeasurably their superiors in the noble sciences of 
destruction; in short, according to the Reviewer, they 
are mostly Caesars, wielding the sword and pen alike, 
especially distinguished by a free, legal, and honorable 
After ridiculing the idea of any mob beating an 
army—of course, the Paris affair was not a case in point— 
the Reviewer comes to a proposition of the Colonel’s, to 
use vitriolic acid against soldiers, which he pronounces 
a most horrible idea, and is sure that the Colonel can be 
no Englishman, just as a hackney-man or cab-driver de- 
‘ no gentleman’. when he refuses to 


tone. 


nounces a man as 
be over-reached. Then comes a dissertation on rifles, on 
which the Reviewer and Colonel are at issue, the former 
advocating the driving down the ball with a hammer and 
an iron ramrod, the latter with a heavy wooden ramrod 
only. With all due deference to these differing ‘ belli- 
gerents,’ the ball should not be hammered down at all. 

If the sphericality of the bullet be injured, the truth of its 
flight is impaired. It should be wrapped in a piece of 
greased calico, just sufficient to cover it, and pressed, not 
driven, down the barrel, with the same degree of force as 
used to the sucker of a pump, It merely requires to be 
air-tight. The Reviewer advocates light rifles. Be it 
known unto him, that they are inaccurate. The rifles 
used by the ‘ hunters of Kentucky,’ at New Orleans, 
carried balls of fifty and sixty to the pound, and their 
octagonal barrels were considerably heavier than those of 
a common musket carrying an ounce. Their accuracy, 
was not doubted by Pakenham and his officers. A rifle 
barrel, to be true, should be as heavy as it can possibly, 
be used, and the iron should be of the softest quality. In 
this kind of barrel there will be the least vibration, and, 
thereby the accuracy of aim will be least disturbed. Next 
follows a proposition of the Colonel’s, approved by the 
Reviewer, to place the cartridges, not in a square box, 
but in a belt round the waist, side by side. Good, but 





not new. Have they ever by chance heard of the banda-, 
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liers, used when muskets were first invented, and the old 
song whereof the following is a line, 


‘The black bandaliers hung before them like ruffs’? 


Here the Reviewer breaks off with an anathema against 
the Colonel’s book, as a ‘ deliberate organization for the 
purpose of open and premeditated rebellion against the 
executive power. Observations on the best means of 
defending a city against its own natural protectors aud 
constitutional forces then commences.’ 

Really the Reviewer might spare his wrath; for by his 
own expressed opinion, the plan of the Colonel is futile, 
and he ought to be highly obliged to him for ‘ making trade’ 
for the ‘ belligerent classes,’ and giving them something 
to do. 
he must be laughing at us. 


As for ‘ natural protectors’ and such twaddle, 
I have heard of the wolf 
protecting the lamb; and the troops of Charles Dix were 
perhaps the natural protectors of the French, but they 
however preferred becoming their own guardians. Doctor 
Folliott, in Mr Peacock’s novel, says, ‘ Government was 
first invented to spend a per centage, and a very handsome 
per centage too.’ It is of this per centage that soldiers 
are the ‘ natural protectors.’ Still more furious is the 
Reviewer against a piece of advice given by the Colonel 
to all people who have once raised the standard of revo- 
Jution, ‘ Having once drawn the sword, throw away the 
seabbard: in the political annihilation of the soldiery is 
your only security.’ This advice, whatever our Reviewer 
may urge against it, is admirable. Tyrants supported by 
military power are never to be trusted, and all history 
goes to prove it. ‘ Cut down the poppies,’ said Tarquin. 


Wat Tyler was stabbed during a parley. Charles the 


First was notorious for treachery; and the doctrine of | 
divine right absolves all promises made to plebeians. The 


Holy Alliance promised freedom to their people, but 
where is the fulfilment of their promises? Echo answers 
where? Even now are the Poles proving the truth of 
the axiom, ‘ that it is better to die than to trust the word 
of a tyrant.” Happy were they who perished on the 
ramparts of Warsaw, nor lived to prove the Siberian 
mercies of the Calmuc despot! 

The Reviewer breaks off, to pronounce the work ‘a 
treasonable, wicked, detestable, daring publication, full of 
seditious and savage advice, to an already excited and 
deluded populace ;’ and then, adverting to the prescrip- 
tion for ‘ converting private buildings and warehouses 
into forts, by pulling off the roofs, lowering the parapets 
to within five feet of the upper floor, and covering it with 
dung and wet bedding,’ he asserts that opulent and 


respectable tradesmen would not permit any such thing ; 











and asks with a chuckle of exultation, ‘ whether it is 
likely that Redmayne would permit any of his rich ware. 
houses to be converted into a mob fortress ?? By this we 
glean, that the worthy Reviewer is at times a perambu- 
lator of Bond street, and has probably, like Lord Wharn- 


cliffe, enquired the opinions of the aristocracy of trade. 


However, in such a case of emergency as that alluded to, 


Messieurs the ‘ Mob’ would probably study their own 
convenience, rather than that of Mr Redmayne, whatever 
respect they might entertain for him at other times. Aris- 
tocratic generals use private property for their own plea- 
sure, when what they call the service of the state requires 
it, and plebeians would probably follow their example, 
Things were put to strange uses in Paris during the 
‘ Three Days,’ widely different from the contemplation of 
their makers and owners; and even the chivalrous weapons 
of the Paladins glittered in plebeian hands, to wage the 
fight of freedom. 
(To be continued.) 


DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE —CORRECTION 
OF ABUSES, 


TO THE TATLER. 
[We do not think it necessary to prolong discussion by 
making any remarks on the questionable points of the 
following letter; with its spirit we entirely agree, and 
find in it a confirmation of the opinion we before en- 
tertained of the inherent candour of the writer. ] 


Dear Tatier,—Much that I say is very obnoxious to 
criticism, if the truth snd spirit of it as a whole do not 
rather carry conviction with it than only expose detached 
errors, which I am as anxious and earnest as can be 
wished to winnow from my mind; but in thus throwing 
off the impressions of the moment I am not so conceited 
as to contend that every point is tenable in sound reason, 
thus I will not say the poor should remain utterly igno- 
rant; yet we must, I fear, confess that in crowded com- 
munities, where /and cannot be given to each family, and 
where a highly artificial order of society reigns—‘ ignor- 
ance (of this sort) is bliss, and ’tis folly to be wise,’ for I 
do not differ with you as to the abstract question; in- 
deed, all I would say, is, do not let us take puins to force 
things out of their level; in this lies the real wisdom. 
It is the rage for over meddling with the different streams 
as we find them silently and slowly deposited by the cur- 
rent of time, that is not wise; let the press ais its way 
as it will, in countries not ruled despotically ; there are a 
million of ways of being happy; and even real learning 
of all sorts, and a long life of well applied experience 
totally free from coercion, does not make us a bit the 
happier! we were much more blessed in our youthful 
ignorance than even thus awakened a /ift/e to our miseries 
and imperfections ! 

The beautiful harmony of the whole globe is made up 
of variety and contradictions! what once made the Red 
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as the ne plus ultra of crime, misery, and suffering ; we 
have forced him to swallow our sort of knowledge, and 
our brandy, and have made him at once miserable and 
contemptible! All our blood and treasure and reason 
has been thrown away on Spain and Portugal, where we 
are at this moment more hated than the French ! (because 
heretics!) They will not have constitutions, so ignor- 
ant are the mass of what «ze think essential. Good God ! 
are we to fish the great seas and rivers to tell the finny 
tribe what they ought to eat, how live, how love! so of 
Asia, so of Africa, so of China; what insolent folly to 
presume these nations have not their own way of being 
happy—that they prefer! but if we could change all, 
give all a press and a jury, a chancery and a jail— 
would it be wise? I blush for the feeble conceit, and 
scout the idea, as I would the effort of the wretched 
Indian fakir, who would, tell me, that letting my nails 
grow from my clenched fist through the back of my hand 
was pious and acceptable to God! or who, more besotted 
still, should come among us and declare the castes, and 
Boudh and Vishnu, and the million deities, as alone the 
true and only hope! The presumption would not be 
less silly and despicable, than our restless dogmatising to 
other worlds, other ideas, other spots of earth: let people 
in God’s name be happy in their own way, let us meddle 
less and confine ouselves (in serious matters !) to our own 
business, so shall we understand it better. This meddling it 
is that has plunged us into a forced and difficult pactlina, tor 
our pains; we are crushed by our debt—the highest attain- 
ment of human industry and enterprise has enabled us to 
make head, (wonderfully to make head!) and stagger on 
under our load, while in fact the greater part of the posi- 
tive distress is nobody’s fault—and cannot be suddenly 
amended—not by angels, were they at our head; let us not 
foolishly foment what will soon be a most preposterous 
discontent; we can have nothing milder or more truly 
Sree and safe for each of us—and as to mere abuses of 
office, that certainly irritate and dispose us to violent 
remedies—they are (thank the Gods for it!) about to be 
swept away—they must, they will be brushed off,—but 
let us beware uf brushing with too rude a hand !—and in 
the cleaning of our chronometer, be most carefully tender, 
that we do not break the main spring, or some of the 
delicate wheels? Good heavens! there are a thousand 
faults! I know it—but what spot of earth has so few ?— 
Take not this or that point, but take us as a whole—and 
closely view the relative positions of the rich and poor 
man! 

As an Englishman, proud of my ancestors, proud of 
my country, and prouder of myself, (to confess the worst) 
any sort of insolence is to me ineffably revolting, and my 
whole energies rush to repel it—whether insome abuse 
that will now and then obtrude in the governing on the one 
hand—or the abuse of brutal violence on the other—the 
time was (and not far back). that. the sense of insolent 
wrong, though not of vital import, “inclined me to watch 
with angry jealousy the powers that are ;—but even while 
] write there has a change so potent in the opinions 
of the mass, high and low, that mySfears are no longer, 
that half a dozen Feri neg ignorant and presumptuous 
men might do a few. things insolently wrong—but that 
the multitude, like a giddy torrent, may sweep away—even 
their own comfort and happiness with them, into the 
bargain—and ‘‘ cut their noses off to spite their faces !” — 
To avoid this, we, who can write or think—what the poor 
man is to rcad, must throw ourselves in the breach—or 
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Indian glorious and supremely happy we should consider | 





we shall be exactly where the Rolandists were—and fall 
unwept, unhonored. 

In a word, redress of tangible ills is unquestionable— 
and is already as good as effected; let us not magnify 
them, nor crush good and bad in a fell and foolish rage. 
France first and last is close to us, at once our monitress 
and beacon! I helped to raise the barriers of July, but 
the insolent, untrue, scanda!ous, ignorant, and unworthy, 
press there (\ike imps of hell let loose to decry all order, 
all respect, all worth!) has so disgusted me since, to- 
gether with the mobbings every other week, of a sense- 
less rabhle—that were it to‘do again, I’d rather take 
my stand with the noble garde—not to uphold an imbecile 
old fool—but law and order ! Zeno. 








DROLL MISADVENTURE. 


Dunnine once took it into his head to employ the leisure 
of a long vacation in an expedition to Berlin, and accord- 
ingly provided himself with the necessary introductions 
for appearing with advantage at the court of Frederick 
the Great. His companion in this expedition was Colonel 
Barré, his colleague in the representation of the borough 
of Calne. Both were of course presented to his Majesty 
by their proper titles; and the military monarch, un- 
conscious of the meaning of the word solicitor, or think- 
ing, perhaps, that solicitor-general was English for major 
or lieutenant-general, gave the distinguished British 
warriors, as he took them both to be, a highly flattering 


reception, Of course, to such guests no of enter- 
tainment could possibly give more gratibeation than a 
review ; and to a review they were invited, a notification 
being sent them at the same time that they need be under 
no anxiety as to their equipage or appointments, as the 
royal stables would furnish them the means of appearing 
on the ground in a manner suitable to their rank. To 
keep up the proper dignity of this rank, Dunning attired 
himself on the appointed morning in full court suit, bag 
wig, dress sword, and buckles of extreme resplendency 
both on shoes and garters. When the time came for 
setting forward he Srecgniet to the door of his hotel, 

repared to assume a becoming attitude in the carriage 
c expected to find in attendance; but what was his 
astonishment and dismay, when, instead of landau, 
chariot, or barouche, he beheld two orderly dragoons 
holding by the bridles as many snorting chargers, capari- 
soned for the field, and pawing the ges with impatience 
to start for tie scene of action. e may easily believe 
Mr Solicitor’s heart sank within him at this sight. But 
time pressed: Colonel Barré was already in the act of 
mounting ; the oa and his tall grenadiers could not be 
kept waiting, and there was no alternative but trusting 
his person to the precarious mode of conveyance at 
a ay It is the mark of a superior mind, they say, to be 
capable of framing sudden resolves for unexpected emer- 
gencies : so seeing there was no help for it, he, after some 
little delay, manfully made up his mind for the worst ; and 
with the assistance of some strenuous legging-up, as it is 
called, from the dragoons, he at length found himself 
ensconced in the hollow of a demi-pique saddle. For- 
tunately for him, the toppling cantle behind, and the 
equally lofty pommell, to say nothing of the holsters in 
front, between which his diminutive person was more 
than half buried, wedged him in sufficiently close to 
sccuse him from any immediate apprehension of encounter- 
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ing the hard fate that befel Judge Twisdenof yore. But 
against the destiny of John Gilpin these were no protec- 
tion; and the good citizens of Berlin were indulged that 
morning with much such a spectacle as was formerly 
enjoyed by those who dwell between Edmonton and 
Ware. The mettlesome steed was quicker than his 
royal master had been in apprehending the unmilitary 
character of the rider who now bestrode him; and taking 
his own way, without restraint, went curveting and 
prancing along till he arrived at his wonted station in the 
field, near the person of his Majesty. Dunning was by 
this time convinced that it was a much easier task to 
jockey juries than chargers, and that however skilful he 
might have approved himself in the first of these offices, 
he had no vocation for the last; wherefore, wisely re- 
solving to desist, while it was yet time, from such ad- 
venturous pursuits, he besought his friend Barré, or 
some other beneyolent person, to rescue him at once from 
his perilous situation. When the king and the officers 
about him had done laughing at the ludicrous exhibition, 
his Majesty very naturally inquired how it came to pass 
that an English general could be no better equestrian than 
our dismounted hero; and he then, for the first time, 
learnt that we islanders have generals in Westminster 
Hall, as well as the Horse Guards.—(From a well-written 
‘ Life of Dunning, Lord Ashburton,’ in the ‘ Law Maga- 
zine.” Just published. } 








FLOGGING SEAMEN. 
TQ THE TATLER. 

Dear Tatier,—I was in great hopes that Juntvs’s 
silence had proceeded from new fights, and a better taste, 
which I was prepared to give him credit for, as I do for 
his well-bred deportment. Those who are not blockheads 
are every day learning something—eyery day discarding 
old errors,—that is to say, getting at the éruth of things 
as they really are, and do occur in this world ; besides 
ours is a forward movement. Ip the active scenes of life 
we neither do, nor think, as we did in old Rubinson’s 
time (—95 and 1805) either afloat or on shore ; and what 
is that dribbling letter of the United States Journal good 
for ?—to tell us all what we have known and forgotten 
ages ago! And but that there is a name and a whereabout 
put to that stuff, I should say it smacks of anything 
rather than a sailor's before the mast. It is not vulgar, bry 
neither has it a spark of vigour: he has served—indeed ! 
Fee, fo, fum! and what then? If we write 
to be useful, we must not unnecessarily make a retrospect 


so have I. 


dive ivto things that once were ;—so we may get back to 
the Druids. I ask what is now? Junius does not know, 
and seems not to care te know, by pointing to such a 
poor old woman’s twaddle; for really what is the pith of 
that astounding letter? Old Robinson may be handled 
by a certain set of Antiquarian theorists, like a pet monkey 
or any other play-thing of grown up children who will 
have their hobly: on the one side (‘for gentle dulness 











ever loves a joke’) the word ‘ s/are’ is most preposterously 
rang the changes on; on the other, cruelty, particularly 
flogging and severity on board men-of-war. And who 
are these hard-hearted tyrants that like the thing for 
itself, or recommend it as amusing? Thus shadows are 
created to fight with. We all think alike about oppression, 
slavery, cruelty, &c.; the only question is,—how are we 
to get on practically ? 

Junius knows nothing evidently of things at sea, any 
more than Wilberforce did of slavery in the colonies, or 
in America, or those mischievous fools who are now 
Mawworming it right and left, to do nothing but detestable 
evil, both to masters and men, that send us sugar and 
coffee. It is playing such ‘fantastic tricks as may well 
make the angels weep.’ They will cite cases of cruelty— 
why so will I in Pall-Mall!—in every family—in every 
kitchen! Shall we be out-mouthed ? I'll take my stand 
in St Giles’s, and move the world to tears. Good 
heavens! Are we of this earth? Is flesh ‘heir to no ills ?” 
but let us have the least quantity, and not run a-muck of 
crude ‘speculative folly, against local knowledge, feeling, 
and experience! So, afloat—the navy, for instance, since 
the peace, is made in its discipline (and particularly within, 
this year or two) as mild as it is possible—flogying alta- 


gether (or the dread of some summary bodily punishment) 


cannot be wholly done away with, and is much less cruct 
than slow confinements, mulctings, tasks, debasements, &e. 
which are talked of by mere theorists. On board ship 
confining more closely and solitarily isimpossible; stopping 


| grog, and extra tasks, despised and hated by sailors ; and 


if writers and visionary idlers on shore will only have the 
good sense not to talk about what they don't understand, 
Jack is not inclined to sentimentalize over a dozen if it 
has been fairly incurred; nay, would rather take it than 
any other sort of penal visitation ;—it’s more manly in 


his eyes, and at once wipes off all old scores :—it is, in 
short, a short reckoning, tacitly agteed on and understood 
—there is no flogging ‘for every trifling thing, and no 
starting at all now-a days, except, perhaps, in the Ameri- 
can navy. What our navy eas, and is, is another matter! 
So much for Robinson’s twaddle. 

If people would only understand how infinitely diversi- 
fied ideas of right and wrong are in such matters, with 
each separate class of men, fewer unmeaning words would 
be thrown away beyond that point of happy medium, 
which separates good from evil, as near as it can be 
practically managed, in all our various and discordant 
callings, and strugglings here below. The greatest dislike 
sailors had and have to men-of-war, is want of leave on 
shore, at stated periods, which they are sure of in mer. 
chantmen, where, after all, they are mu¢h harder worked, 
and often worse used thau on board king's ships. Camp- 
bell’s most feeble, silly, and pointless pottery in the last 
‘ Metropolitan,’ about the aine and the cat is truly old- 
womanish, As EnGuisumay. 
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A GOOD BAD-EAR FOR MUSIC. 


TO THE TATLER. 


| and at this point the first act terminates, 
| two years is then supposed to take place. 


Sir,—Can you or any of your correspondents inform | 


me what was the name of the man who said that he made 
a point of cultivating a bad musical ear, because it in- 


as well as good ? 
The man alluded to is one of some note in English 
history, and the extract from whence I learnt the above 


was lately published in some of the newspapers. Should. 


you be able to give mie this information, you would confer 
a favour on, Your’s truly, 


May 8th. ; R. S. T. 

[We do not know who is the person alluded to, but 
should be glad to know him, out'6f reverence for his en- 
larged taste and imgenuity. By the bye, the phrase 


*‘ masical ear, though the received one for the oral faculty 
generally, is ‘peculiarly happy in this case, as it implies, 
that while he cultivated one ear for the enjoyment of bad 
music, Ke kept the other i a fit state to relish good.] 











—— SSS 


THEATRICALS. 
Drury Lane. 


Tue new opera of the Tyrolese Peasant, produced here 
on Tuesday, is founded on the loss of court favour, which 


Colbert (Me Seguin) a Minister of State, incurs through | 


the intrigues of a political rival. He retires with his 


daughter Blanche (Miss Pearson) to a village; assumes | 
another name, and passes for a person of inferior station. | 


But Edgar (Mr Templeton) the son of the hated rival, 


in love with Blanche, contrives to find out their retreat; | 


and although his love seems never to have been suffi- 
ciently overpowering to have produced a declaration to 
the lady, who, for aught that appears, was unacquainted 
with his persod, it nevertheless moves him to the not 
over-probable proceeding of taking up his abode in the 
same village, and adopting the trade of a basket-maker. 


In this disguise he carriés ‘on his courtship successfully ; 
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| her lover, and agreeably to the injunction of scripture, 


liberally construed, cleaves to the latter. The old man, 
through over-excitement, we suppose, loses his sight ; 
An interval of 

Griffenhoofe, 
now become a Burgomaster, is being called on to award 


creased his enjoyment by enabling him to relish bad music ewe er ng Guo Tany Se Contin haat vay SOC omage 


maid most distinguished by the exemplariness of her 
conduct during the past year; and the two candidates 
whose claims are preeminent ‘are ‘Kutherine (Mrs 
Humby) and Agnes, a damsel of whom we only hear. 
Griffenhoofe, swayed by interest, takes a bribe from 
Katherine, to whom he promises the ‘prize, but fancying 
afterwards that the lady of the castle favours the 
other candidate, he also votes for her. It turns out to be 
otherwise, and the lady, who is represented to be living 
in considerable mystery, appears On the Stage veiled ; she 
votes for Aatherine, to the consternation of Griffenhoofe, 
and on withdrawing her veit, discovers to the astonished 
lawyer the face of the supposed Agnes, ‘and to the 
audience their old acquaimtance Blanche. The old man 
is now bronght dn the scene again, allutéd by the fame of 
a certain doctor, who it would appear can restore the 
This doctor is no other than Edgar, and an inter- 
view takes place; but first of all he and his daughter 
meet, and by the emotions which they produce in the old 
gentleman, throtgh discovéring ‘to him who they are, he 
is ‘again festoréd to sight, sees everything in a proper 
light, and makes the fond pair happy by his forgiveness. 
We will not swear to the correctness of the above 
account, but we believe it is pretty mear'the truth. Any- 


| thing more crude We have not had the misfortune ‘to see 


and a rascally attorney, Griffenhoofe (Mr Harley) who is | 


the landlord of Coléert, having sold the latter’s residence 
to superior advantage, and intending to dispossess him, 
he (Edgar) is enabled to befriend the lady and her father, 
by paying to Griffenhoofe a still larger sum, and so becom- 
ing possessor of the cottage. Blanche is of course highly 
satisfied with this arrangement, but Colbert unfortunately 
recognises Edgar, and indignantly spurns at the idea of 
receiving any obligation from him. A scene of distress 
ensucs; Blanche has_to_ decide between her father and 





for some time, and the audience felt it so, but bore the 
tedium With exentplary ‘good nature. 

The acting, so far ‘as ‘the /piéde ‘admitted, was good. 
Mrs Jones, as a housekeeper (the Best drawn character, 
so far as it went, in the pfece) was very amusingly inquisi- 
tive, and J. Russell, in Edgar's servant, made the most of 
an indifferent part. 

The music, by Bishop, was in parts ‘pleasing, and softer 
than his general style, but there was much of it to which 
it would be difficult to assign any definite character, and 
therefore it may be was only scientific. 

There were so many ‘noés’ at the conclusion, that the 
piece can certainly have but little chance of being often 
repeated. 


Notices of the performances at the King’s Theatre are 
unavoidably deferred. __ aa He 7 
The Haymarket Theatre is to open on the 4th of June. 


' Mr Kean’s first character there is to be Richard the Third. 
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THH HALFPENNY MAGAZINE, 


Conducted by the Editor of ‘ Tae Tatler,’ was published on Friday. 

Contents: An original Prefatory Article, touching on the follies 
of estimating merit by size and price; the Posthumous Child, an 
original poem, by the author of ‘ Woman’s Love ;’ Peculiarities 
of the Americans (from Pickering) ; singular effects of an Eclipse, 
abridged from Lander’s Travels ; Reminiscences for the week—Bona- 

arte, Socrates, Cumberland, Lavoisier, Schiller, Chatham; Irish 

aivete (from Miss wigereren) 5 Mistake in judging of Painters ; 
Poem on Spring, from Nash, &c. 

Country orders must be sent aig town agents; and all 
orders should specify ‘the Halfpenny Magazine, published at The 
Tatler Office.’ This is necessary, as advantage has been taken of 
~ a oeeroTiyT to bring out another Magazine with an imitation 


TATLER OFFICE, 26 Brydges street, where advertisements, if 
not too long, and sent on or before Wednesday, may be inserted. 


No. U. OF THE HALFPENNY MAGAZINE IS NOW READY, 
Contents : A look backward and a look forward; The Few and the 
Millions ; May (from Shakspeare) ; S: ingtata. from V igne’s Travels ; 
Safe Seal ; Fine Arts, Exeter Hall; No More Tories! (a Cut) 
Reminiscences of the Week, Earl ‘of Strath , Barneveldt, Thomas 
Simpson, Cardinal Alberoni, Sir bd Petty, &c.; Stanzas on 
Revisiting the Scene of Childhood ; Bishop Burnet and the Pluralist ; 
Change of eee, Say te pe — 4 for a va Bright x at ene: A Test; The 
Boy and the Filberts es; Hope; A Merciless 
Supplanter of Beauty ; ‘the Poor Man’s Right to = &c. 





Theatrical 1 Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian e Italian Opera, on beng aa at! 4 past 
8: the doors are one hour betore.—Drur ue— Covent 
Genden—Ulyenpic— ity—7.— Queen's—Adelphi—New Nee 
fore 7.— Surrey —Sedier’ 's Wells—4 past 6.— 6.——The 





past 
dvors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Thursday, May 10. 


et 


DRURY LANE. 


A New Domestic Opera, entitled 
THE TYROLESE PEASANT. 


Blanche, Miss Pearson, Joanna, Mrs C. Jones, 
Katharine, Mrs Humby, 
First Villager, Mrs East, Second Villager, Miss Somerville, 
Colbert, Mr Seguin, 
Edgar, Mr Templeton, Peterkin, Mr J. Russell, 
Griffinbooff, Mr Hailey, 
Mr Bishop, Soldier, Mr Hatton, 


An interval of two years is supposed to elapse between the acts. 


Servant, 


After which, Mr Pcancue’s Drama, called 
THE BRIGAND. | 
Ottavia. Miss Gordon. Maria Grazie, Miss Faucit. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Albert,. Mr.H. Wallack. 
Theodore, Mr Brindal. Nicolo, Mr J. Russell, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. 


To conclude with Auser’s Grand Opera of 


MASANITELLO. 
Elvira, Mrs B. Penley. Fenella, Miss Kenneth. 
Masanielio, Mr Templeton. Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. 
Pietro, Mr Bedford, 


COBURG. 


A Melo Dramatic fact, called 
THREE GENERATIONS. 


After which, a Romance called 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


For the Benefit of Mr Bartley. 
Mr Suenipan Knowtes’s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C Keble. 
Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench, Master Wilford, Mr J. Mason. 
Modus, Mr Abbott. Master Heartwell, . Mr Evans. 
Fathom, Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes, 
Stephen, Mr Payne. Gaylove, Mr Henry, 


After which, K. O’Mara’s Burletta of 


MIDAS. 
Daphne, Miss Inverarity. Nysa, Miss Shirreff. 
Mysis, Mrs Keeley. 


Julia, 


SURREY. 


A New Dramatic Romance, entitled 
THE DEATH-LIGHT! 
Lilian of the Valley. Mrs W. West. 
Salvador St Henri, Mr Balls. Herrick Wildwater, Mr Elton. 
Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, Mr J. Reeve. 


After which, the Farce of 
ONE! TWO! THREE! FOUR! FIVE! 
Sophy Coupleton, Miss Vincent. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Dr Endall, 
and Dick Buskin, Mr J, Reeve. 


To conclude with a Domestic Drama, entitled 


EUGENE ARAM. 
Madeline Lester, Mrs W. West. Eugene Aram, Mr Elton. 


Harry Alias, Sam Dabbs, 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


Gay's celebrated production, called 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
Captain Macheath, Miss Foide. Polly, Miss Somerville, 


WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Friday, May 11. 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr Serte’s Play, entitled 
THE MERCHANT OF LONDON, 


COVENT GARDEN, 
Suaxsrgare’s Tragedy of 
MACBETH. ~ 
To conclude with 


THE TARTAR WITCH AND THE PEDLAR 
BOY 
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